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My young Christian Friends, 

It is with unaffected diffidence that I ven- 
ture to address, on a subject connected with 
Missions^ an audience^ accustomed from time 
to time to hear^ from those engaged in this 
noblest of undertakings, the extension of their 
Master's kingdom, details of their labour of 
love among the ignorant worshippers of stocks 
and stones, or the ingenious philosophical 
apologists for their idolatry. You all know 
how much deeper is the impression made 
by the eye than by the ear, and how much 
more stirring is the simple appeal of those 
calling upon you to assist them in the conflict, 
than even an eloquent ex\voT\.a\A.ow i\^\s\ <3k\Nfc^ 

B 



wko, instead of saying, " Come ovet and help 
\in" can only Courage you to promote the 
cause, by availing himself of the materials 
which our Missionaries supply. Still th^e 
muist be Meetings which they cannot attend, 
«nd therefore at one of these intervals I have 
cdpsented to address 3rou. The subject too 
hait been proposed, ** The Syrian Church in 
tb^a,*' an historical phenomenon which, in- 
dependent of higher claims upon your notice, 
••^ell deserves investigation* The resuscitation, 
lis it: were, of this living antiquity, this stereo- 
typed model of a Christian Church of the 
Roman empire, reminds me of the town 
buried under the ashes of Vesuvius, now 
laid open, with its dwellings as well as its 
public monuments,' to modem curiosity; or 
of the stiU more Marvellous revelatioui in our 
bwn day, of the palaces of the Assyrian md- 
liarchs contemporary with the kings of Judah, 
concealed from successive generations under 
the mounds of Nineveh. For me, T confess, it 
has an higher interest ; for these memorials of 
departed sovereignty exhibit only mpterious 
sculptures, with inscriptions partially deci- 
phered; whereas this Syrian Church is (with 
jwrobably some Roman alloy) a revival of that of 



4atidf)b» with it« Clergyl^qitldgr?imd ii^ ^ 
same Syriftc.tongua> the ^am^JUtuifgy, ao4 pfa^ 
tising the sailie e^remoiui^^. ^f»rtaH]Lly we sbQul4 
have a))p7oached it with more rev^r^o^ «^ 
with a deeper syippathy, if, like the^Chni^joh lof 
the Alpine iiiaUies in the middle agefib it had,,^ 
a pharos in a dllrk world, held forth the hriglDt 
laiD^i of an ? eidigh fsening, sapotify ing) a«d 
war^iogy/ as weU as atoiiingy Saviour. , Still, 
ifidhe&werecoUef^ th^Jt at leas^ for morc^ thai) ^i 
thousand years, the aBcestcwa^f these Christiai^ 
must hay^ " turaed from .id^ls tt^ worship t\^ 
living and real God» and tp \\uiit for li^is Son Si^ 
heaTen^Tr we must r€^;a]^jitf,as aii Qaris,.;:a 
ire£reshing;qpe€tacle,^ionce aiL undeniable wit- 
ness to. the feriner power of $he,Grospel ov^ 
the HiJEidi^imind ; aiaid, frqu^it^ p^t triuinph 
-^er Idplatry, encpx^^gi^ f;the M}s|^naries;of 
^ pure^aIHl more attya^tiye c^e^d,. Cevtfunly 
1^ Styrian ChupQh confute^; th^/paradox^ that 
tllSiie conversion, of Hindus , i^. impo;©ihle> whi^, 
^$trange asit laaay seem tp,y<;Hi ^b©^; lot has 
beien <;ast juip^n a niore, eplightei;^. bi^ause 
a ttiore Christian age, wasf g];^yqly mainfai^fd 
hy talented «wid respected. ser>s^^ jafvthe Ea^t 
; India Company in l^l^tipi t^disaussions/^Qn 
^Itexeiitf&walof their GhW1j«?* vTihi&.f»^y^j^ 



doctrine has been subsequently maintamed by 
a Missionary, the Abbe Dubois, who laboured 
many years diligently in southern India with- 
out any success; and, because the Romish 
system of acquiescing in heathen practices, and 
suppressing essential truth, had utterly failed, 
boldly pronounced the attempt hopeless ; and 
abused the doctrine of election by affirming^ 
that the many millions of Hindu idolaters were 
the predestined objects of Divine reprobation. 
Some of these Anglo-Indians even went so 
far in a Christian land, and themselves profess- 
ing to be Christians, as to assert, that their; 
conversion was not d^irable; instituting a 
comparison between the morality of the Hindu 
and the British peasant, and determining it in 
favour of the former. The Directors had acted 
in- the spirit of such partisans, for they threw 
obstacles in the way of conversion, making a 
profession of Christianity unfavourable to the 
worldly interests of their subjects; and so care- 
fully did they guard them from access to the 
truth, that no Missionaries were allowed to 
settle in their dominions; and we have an 
eminent instance of this jealousy in the humi- 
liating fact, that those eminent Christian phi- 
lologists, Carey, Marshman, and Ward, to 



whose ardour in the cause we are indebted for 
versions of the word of God in Sanscrit, and 
most of its numerous derivatives, were driven 
by their intblerance to seek an asylum a littte 
above Calcutta, in the Danish Settlement of 
Serampore. To the eloquence of Wilber- 
force, whose philanthropy, which had broken 
the chains of Africans, now exerted itself to 
render Christianity accessible to the Hindus, 
supported by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and by a small but able and 
persevering band of Christian patriots, we 
mainly owe the opening to the Gospel of our 
already vast Indian empire. I regret, for the 
honour of our country, that I must confess, 
that England alone has ignored abroad the 
religion it professed at home. The other 
European nations, who preceded us in our 
advance from commerce to conquest, were 
careful to introduce their faith as well as their 
civil polity : and we might even have learnt a * 
lesson from the Moslems, who, though fo- 
reigners like ourselves, and few in comparison 
with the natives, never shrunk from declaring 
their creed, and did not find, as party writers 
threatened us, that such honesty endangered 
the allegiance of their suVjecXa* \\iftk&^^ ^"t^. 
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the formation ot oiir East India CompameiTy 
fee cdn version of the natives Was cohteint^ 
plated; a.nd it is ciiirions to fi^d, that B^e^ 
PrideauXy like an 6arli6r Buchanan, at tite 
close of the seveiitei^nth' Century, suggested a 
comprehensive ^cheine, whiih provided fdt 
schools and churc!hes, and proposed a semihairy 
.;in England to tiraln persons for this ekkterib 
^ilissioh ; which ' Wheii Chlristianity had hitidie 
sufficient progress to encourage the settlement 
of' a Bishop in India^ should Ibe removed flietie, 
a^d placed under his silipdrintendente. 

Hie liistbfy of this Syrian Church was iii-. 
"^vestigated by ta tJroze, ii Fren 
_in tte begihriing of the last centuryi when we 
h&d no other possesions in India than icmr 
, iactoriQs*; an^ lying fai^ away from tliose seats 
of commerce ^t tli^ '^ery extremity of the 
peninsula^ in the domiiiidns cliiefly of the Ragiah 
of Travancore ; itliad bteii froin the downfall 
of the Portuguese ill biit forgotten, when the 
eyes of English dndAriierican believers Were 
fixed upon it hy Bu6hinan's " Christian Re- 
searches.** This pious, practical, and disin- 
^ terested friend of India was a Chaplain at 
feilcutta, and conteinporary with Brown, 
' JUstoJre du Cluistianisme deslndea. La Hs^e, Vl^ 



Corri^ and Martin, by whom their Master'^ 
cause 0^ that continent has been so greatly 
promoted. His large- mind embraced tte 
highest interests^ both of the natives and of 
the Giu^op^an servants of thie Company. To 
the fonner^jthough possessing little property, 
he en4eavoii|:ed to draw the attention of our 
U^versitifs by remunerating Prize Poems, 
Essays^ fmd Sermons ; and by his " Memoir of 
th^ Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment for British India/* he ultimate! j obtaiBed 
an Episcopate for the latter. Prom his "Re- 
searc^s," ^dvt^e excellent Memoir of his life 
by Dr. Pieari^on, from Lacroze, and Hough's 
.History of pbri^tianity in India^ and from the 
Reports of p^r great Missionary Society, I 
have drawn i:^p th^ present sketch of this se- 
cluded and long lQ,st branch of the Church of 
. Antioclu Some of you may hardly know its 
; existencer and others may wish to learn its 
origin, and jin what respects it differs frpm 
. other Christian communities. I will tiierefore 
open my Lecture by a brief notice, 1. of its 
locality, and 2., of its history. 

1. The central table-land of Asia, rising into 
majestic Alps, whiph would exceed in height 
,Mont Blanc itself, even if out VoixXfe^X* ^^^\jS^ 
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liiountain were piled upon it^ derives the' 
appellation of Himalaya, from the Sanscrit 
word for snow, which -clothes those summits, 
not too steep to retain it, and is known as 
the Olympus of Hindu legends, the sacred 
mount Meru, the imaginary abode of the gods 
of the Brahmans. In a valley of Tibet, north 
of this range, near a sacred lake, issue two 
rivers, the Indus and the Brahmapoutra (Child 
of Brahma), into which after a long course 
fails, the holy Ganges, and these form the 
boundaries of the vast region called Jambhu 
Dweepa, that is, the Island of Jambhu ; from 
the Eugenia, a plant of the myrtle family; 
Bharata, or the country of Bharat, the first 
reputed universal emperor ; Madhyama, or 
the middle state; and Funyabhumi, the 
land of virtues, which we have learnt from 
their Persian neighbours to denominate Hin-* 
dustan, or the land of Negroes. The length 
of this vast region is little short of SOOO miles, 
and its extreme breadth may be 1600. The 
central plains, the chief seat of the Mogul 
empire, whose capitals Lahore, Agra, and 
Delhi, long familiar to our iears, are now under 
British rule, more properly bear the name of 
Hindustan, while the Dekkan, that is the 
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South, is strictiy speaking the appellation df 
the Peninsula. The area of the whole may' 
be stated as a third of Europe, and it^ pr^*^ 
sent population is .supposed to amount to- 
150,000,000. 

Sanscrit^ the parent of its many spoken: 
tongues, seems to have been cultivated earlie^ 
than any known language, yet its literature^ ' 
abundant though it be, is wholly of a religious 
character. The Vedas, which the Hindus re- 
gard as a divine revelation, now in the course' 
of publication by our Taylorian Professor, and • 
rendered accessible to an English reader b^i 
our eminent Professor of Sanscrit, pre^ent^ 
us with no scheme of religion or philosophy^, 
being a collection of Hymns to the Sun and 
the Elements, independent of, and anterior to, 
the complicated mythology which has been^ 
grafted upon them. This is found in the 
numerous Pouranas, which expatiate on the 
adventures of their gods, and especially on the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the second person in 
their IViady which is a manifestation of ^e 
creating, preserving, and destroying energy of 
the Supreme Being. Their two long epic poems, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, we can 
little doubt record the explaitacS «ax\^\jL«LCife%v 
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who were deified by a grateful ppst^i^k 
In the literature of Ghreece and other nomk" 
tries, mythology has pas^d into history; hn% 
that of India affords us no more than a m^e^ 
eatalc^e of sovereignsy who derive their origin 
from the sun and moon. The mountaineer 
a tribe of whom has been unhappily xecesjSi^ 
brought into notice by their destru0tiv?0^ ill- 
road into the cultivated plains of Bengi^i, fo^d 
the once devil worshippers of Tinnevellyi in 
the south, now in great part j^eclaimed, ai^d 
sitting at the feet of Jesus in their ri^tmind, 
appear to have be^n the aborigines who r0* 
tired before a more civilized and more war- 
like race from the north, who at an early but 
unasc^tained period possessed themselves of 
India, and brought with th6m their r^igiom. 
The earliest of th^ir two gr^at poemas, ia a 
ikbulous narrative of the .fir^ invasion of the 
Sekkan, by Rama Kiiig of Oude, and his ob- 
tject was to deliver from Ravan aiid his giants, 
ineaniiig we presume the saVage inhabitants, 
the holy penitents who had retired for medi- 
tation to its. forests, chiefly te&anted by bears 
and apes and other wild animals. Brahman- 
ism was described by its first hasty and super- 
ficial ^bsenrers as a mild^ and gentki and 
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atniaUe, superstitbus system, l>ut» as its books 
declare, it is like the self-denrised or traditionacj 
faith of all heathen natioiis» sanguinary, though 
MohaHamedan supremacy forced the natives t6 
conceal their bloody sacrifices^ and tiiBei has 
rendered them obsolete^ l%e terms of mild and 
gentle might with more propriety have been 
ascribed to Buddhism, which many centuries 
latec grew out of it^ and endeavoured to supen* 
sed6 it» According to the Brahmanieal Bysteii, 
Vishnu has been iacsmate in successive agelu; 
and li^ hi$ avatar^ or descent into Buddha: » 
the laiBt, we must suppose that the prince ndip^iB 
thus identified with him was a compaoalively 
late innovlitdr, who wished to simplify: tbeiar 
creed; ^ndtd abolisk the distinctions of ooaste. 
It is a sykem of rigid self •denial ;. one. of iis 
most characteristic precepts is to destsdy 
nothings that has life, and this of course confines 
its followers to vegetable food, and they^Isb 
abstain from spirituous liquors. It is said q£ 
llieir founder, that he always swept the jiath 
bef^e him, that he might not unconsciously 
tausethe death of an insect. It seems to lie 
asceittained, that he died near five centuries 
imd a half before our Saviour, and that Ms 
reformstit;^ was ^preatly ptomtsSuedL<3R& .:5e&^ 
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later, by Asoka the third King from Ghand- 
ragupta, the Sandracoptus of the Greeks, who 
was contemporary with the first Seleucus. 
The inscriptions in the many caverns of the 
Dekkan, which are ornamented with images 
of Buddha, have been lately deciphered, and 
they inform us, that under the auspices of this 
sovereign, Buddhism supplanted Brahmanisnii 
in the south, and took possession of Ceylon. 
It has been long banished from the whole of 
India, but we know not by what meaiis, or 
when, but probably it preceded the Syrian 
introduction of Christianity. Brahmanism, 
however, never took so strong a hold of thie 
Dekkan as of Hindustan, and therefore the 
first Missionary might find the inhabitants 
more ready to give him a hearing. 

A failure at home. Buddhism has attained 
abroad marvellous success, having been adopted 
in the further Peninsula in the populous 
empire of China, and in the vast tract which 
we call Tartary; and it is said can boast of 
more adherents than any other form of faith, 
though of all we should conceive it the least 
attractive, since it seems to acknowledge no per- 
sonal deity, and holds out no hope of enjoyment 
beyond flje grave; for under the devout phrase 
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of absorption into the Divine Essen ce> wbieb 
is to be unconscious, it teaches annihilation* 
On a rough calculation, the Buddhists collee<^ 
tively amount to 269,000,000. 

The frontier of Ipdia was the tern)inati(»i 
of Alexander's boasted conquest of the worlds 
He penetrated no further than the Punjab r 
and the kingdom of Bactria established by 
his successors seems to have imparted to India 
not a particle of Greek civilization. The 
first serious impression was made scarce half 
a century before our Norman conquest by 
the bigotted Mahometan iconoclast. Sultan ; 
Mahmud of Gazna, whose fame as a champion 
of the faith and a patron of Persian poetry, 
then in its infancy, still flourishes in the east. 
With us it has revived from the singular , 
romantic fact, that the sandalwood doors, which 
he carried off as a trophy from the then famous 
but long deserted temple of Sommanat, to 
form the entrance of his own still existing 
sepulchre, were in our avenging campaign 
against the Afghans torn away by command: 
of the Government of India, and after neai? 
900 years brought back to the land from 
which they had been taken. Happily the 
temple which they had closed \ibA. viSx^ S2y%. 
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worshippers disappeared, and there was tio pro- 
cession bf Brahmans to welcome tiieir return 
tinder a Christian administration. Tkougk 
in his twelve inyasions Mahmud was mofib 
a plunderer than a conqueror, jet his exp^«- 
ditiond being against idolaters, were dignified 
as holy wars, and he enriched himself with 
mi immense booty in jewellery as well as gc^d, 
from the temples which he pillaged* The 
Moslem soverdgns of Afghanistan of a suc^ 
ceeding dynasty conquered the plains of Hiii- 
dustan : and independent princes of the samie 
creed established themselves in the Peninsula ; 
aiid thus large bodies of Mahometans were in- 
troduced into India. These kingdoms one after 
another were absorbed into the empire, the 
sovereigns of which, Akbar, Jehangeer, Shah 
Jdian, and Aurungzeb, are known to iis 
through our early travellers* Under titeae 
Moghul Princes, as Lords Paramount we long 
held the Bengal Provinces as a fief, but tiiis 
'ilominal dependence we have renounced, as- 
v^suming the right of coining as well as govern- 
'itig in the name of England, and the descendant 
'^ these emperors now occupies the palace of 
hh ancestors, a mere pageant, a pensioner on 
'^j^bountyr 
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2. It was a vciy few jetm before the c^wr 
mencement of this djnastyi that YascQ de 
Gama justified the change of name of the 
Oape of Storms itto that of Good Hope, by 
doubling this awe-^$triking barrier, and so 
revealing Indiar to Europe. In 1498, this 
intrepid nairigator completed the series of 
dkcpTeries planned by the sagacious Princes 
ofiPortugal, only six years after Columbus 
had opiened to their rivals Ferdinand and 
Isabella the new world of America. He had 
hoped to have anticipated, the Fortugueiie 
diteoreries bjr a shorter course in the opposite 
direction ; and has immortalized his mistake 
by^ stamping upon the Atlantic Archipelago 
die title of the West Indies, It would be 
foreign to my purpose tp review the rise an4 
fall of the Portuguese empire in India, since 
IJiave no further concern with it than as it 
a£Eected the Christians whom I am to briug 
.before your notice. In this heathen lai^d 
they found not< only Pagodas, but ancie^t 
(lurches of a plain and simple architectu^re ; 
not adorned like their own with images pf 
saints, but only with the emblem of our 
Lord's. death, a cross, not a crucifix ; or som^ 
times representations of Him as a \i^5ofe'\CL\i8^ 
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mother's arms. The sight of these Churches, 
and of those who frequented them in their 
eastern garb, and with complexions darker 
than their own, amazed them. A person un- 
acquainted with history might expect that 
they would have rejoiced to greet these newly 
discovered believers as brethren ; but the result 
shewed too plainly, that these adventurers were 
under the influence of a narrow and supersti- 
tious zeal. The Indian Christians, to the asto- 
nishment of the invaders, had not even heard 
of the Pope, and they could not imagine how 
any could justly claim the title, who did not 
acknowledge the sovereignty of him whom 
they implicitly believed Christ had appointed 
his Vicar. Human nature is in all ages and 
countries the same ; and this spirit painfully 
reminds an Englishman of the arrogance of 
Augustine, the converter of the kingdom of 
Kent, who insisted on the submission of the 
ancient British Church to his metropolitan 
jurisdiction. These Christians, reckoned at 
about 16,000 families, replied to the inter- 
rogatories of their visitors; We are of the 
true faith, whatever you may be from the 
west, for we come from the city in which the 
believers in the Lord were first denominated 
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Christians* They are called hy the Portu- 
guese the Christians of Saint Thomas, and it 
is their boast that their ancestors were con<- 
verted by that Apostle. According to their 
tradition, he landed at Cranganore, now in 
ruins, near Favur their most ancient Church, 
and proceeded to Meliapore, on the opposite 
Coromandel coast, where he is said to have 
been mortally wounded with a lance by a 
Brahman, who was alarmed by the appre* 
hension of his converting the King. On St. 
Thomas's Mount, in the immediate vicinity 
of Madras, the reputed site of his martyrdom, 
the Portuguese erected a Church; but its 
celebrity is long anterior, for our great Alfred 
sent a Bishop of Sherborn to his shrine 
with offerings; and the historian William of 
Malmsbury tells us^ that some of the gems 
which he brought back, were in his time still 
preserved in his Church. The apocryphal 
Acts of Thomas are not extant, but St. 
Jerome has preserved the tradition, which is 
rejected now by all. Their dependence on the 
Patriarch of Antioch they never denied ; and 
this fact directs us to a founder of less dignity, 

* Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo Saxons, vol. ii. 
eh, li. 
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who bore the same honourable but common 
name, and was probably a schismatical Nes- 
torian. 

The necessary mention of Nestorianism, 
obliges me to notice the theological disputes 
which unhappily disturbed the Roman empire, 
as soon as its master Constantine embraced 
Christianity. The controversies of modem 
believers are justified by their importance, for 
they concern our own salvation and the ac- 
ceptable worship of God ; but the inquisitive 
ancient Church presumed to define mysteries 
which the human intellect cannot fathom, as 
the precise connection of the three Persons 
of the ever-blessed Trinity and the twofold 
nature of the second. The substance of the 
several opinions respecting the incarnation, 
are admirably expressed in Hooker's* per- 
spicuous condensation. ** There are but 
four things which concur to make com* 
plete the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; his Deity, his Manhood, the con- 
junction of both, and the distinction of the 
one from the other, being joined in one. 
Four principal heresies there are which have 

^ Ecclesiastical Polity, book liv. c. 10. 
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in these things withstood the truth: Arians, 
by bending themselves against the divinity of 
Christ ; Apollinarians, by maiming and misin- 
terpreting that which belongeth to his human 
nature; Nestorians, by rending Christ asunder 
and dividing Him into two persons; and the 
followers of Eutyches, by confounding in his 
person those natures which they should dis- 
tinguish. Against these there have been four 
most famous ancient Councils. The Council 
of Nice, to define against Arius ; against Apol- 
linarius, the Council of Constantinople ; the 
Council of Ephesus, against Nestorius; against 
Eutychians, that of Chalcedon. In four words, 
oLXv^dooSyTeXsoos, uhMgeToog, iurvvxyfoogy that is, truly, 
perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly ; the first ap- 
plied to his being God, the second to his 
being Man, the third to his being of both 
one, and the fourth to his still continuing in 
that one both; we may fully by way of 
abridgment comprise whatever antiquity hath 
at large handled, either in declaration of 
Christian belief, or in refutation of the fore- 
said heresies. Within the compass of those 
four heads I may truly affirm, that all heresies 
which touch but the person of Jesus Christ, 
whether they have risen in tViese ot \w ^w^ 
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age heretofore, may be with great facility 
brought to confine themselves." 

In the fifth century it was, as now, the re** 
ceived doctrine, that our Lord had not a double 
nature connected by a temporary alliance, but 
that He united in a substantial indissoluble 
union, perfect Godhead with perfect Man^ 
hood. It was confessed by all, that as the 
mode of their coexistence surpassed our ideas, 
it could not be represented by our language ; 
yet they were unhappily too anxious to guard 
the union and the distinction of the two 
natures, and to invent such forms of speech 
jas were least susceptible of ambiguity. In 
the Syrian school, says Gibbon*, Nestorius^ 
afterwards Patriarch of Constantinople, had 
been taught to abhor the confusion of the two 
siatures, and nicely to discriminate the autho* 
jrity of his Master^ Aeo^orij^, Christ, from the 
divinity of his iord, Kugio^, Jesus. The blessed 
Virgin he revered as the Mother of Christ, 
but his ears were offended by the recent title 
0sor^xo$, Mother of God, which had been in- 
sensibly adopted since the origin of the Arian 
controversy. From the pulpit of Constanti- 
nople, the Patriarch often preached against 
^ Decline and Fall, chapter 47. 
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the use of & word unknown to the Apostleft^ 
and unauthorized by the Church, and which 
must tend to alarm the timorous, and mislead 
the simple. He was exasperated to draw his 
inadequate similies from the conjugal and 
civil partnership of life, and to describe the 
manhood of Christ as the robe, the instrument, 
and the tabernacle of his Godhead. Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexanflria, took alarm at this 
too complete distinction, and he had influence 
to persuade the younger Theodosius to assem- 
ble in 431 at Ephesus the third general 
Council, which established the orthodox doc- 
trine, and to degrade Nestorius, who ended a 
long exile in Upper Egypt. 

Mother of God is a term grating on a 
Protestant ear, and should be the more care- 
fully avoided, since Rome has now crowned 
her Mariolatry, by her recent endeavour to 
justify the elevation of this humble handmaid 
of Jehovah to the throne of heaven, in ex- 
empting her from the lot of all the descend- 
ants of Adam, by the dogma of her imma:- 
culate conception, unnoticed, as one of her 
modern prelates has observed, by Scripture 
or tradition. Still Nestorius himself in his 
calmer moods allowed, that thft \ixV^ xkl'^X 



be tolerated or excused by the union of the 
two natures^ and the communication of their 
idioms. Such abuse of language is common^ 
and, to use Hooker's® words, produces a kind 
of commutation, whereby these concrete names 
God and Man, when we speak of Christ, do 
take interchangeably one another's room, so 
that for truth of speech it skilleth not whether 
to say that the Son of God hath created the 
world, and the Son of Man by his death hath 
saved it, or to invert the propositions. When 
the Apostle saith of the Jews that they cru- 
cified the Lord of glory, and when the Son of 
Man being on earth affirmeth that the Son of 
Man was in heaven at the same instant, there 
is in these two speeches that mutual circu- 
lation. 

The solemn condemnation of Nestorius 
unhappily did not restore peace to the 
Church, for his opponents, in their anxiety 
to avoid his error, fell into the contrary 
one. While he divided, they confounded, 
the substance of the second Person of 
the Trinity, and their so-called Monophysite 
doctrine (one incarnate nature) was preached 
absolutely in Egypt, and received its dis- 
« Book V. liii. civ. 



tinctive name from Eutyches, an Abbot of 
that province, and a friend of Cyril, who 
at Ephesus had triumphed over Nestorius. 
Twenty years later his opinion was also con- 
demned as heretical at a fourth general 
Council, held at Chalcedon, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and now familiar to us under its 
modem name of Scutari. In this distant age 
and place, both the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant theologians, who have inherited, 
as it were, on this mysterious article the same 
creed, are disposed to acknowledge, that Nes- 
torius and Eutyches were equally anxious to 
maintain the truth, but erred from an exclusive 
view of its opposite sides. The verbal dis- 
putes, notwithstanding, were so vehement, as 
to shake the pillars both of Church and State. 
They did not affect the western Patriarchate 
of Rome, which then took no part in these 
subtle discussions, but prepared the rapid 
subjection by the Mahometans of the eastern 
provinces of the empire. 

Nevertheless, the mysterious Providence of 
God overruled these divisions to the propa- 
gation of the faith in the further east, which 
otherwise it might not have penetrated so 
soon. The use of a common tongue is the 



most effectual bond of union, and while Latin 
was generally understood in the west, its 
leligion might fairly be called Catholic, since, 
in all its provinces and beyond the pale, all 
agreed in doctrine^ and prayed in the same 
language. On the contrary, at Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, the professors of the 
same faith were stigmatised as Melchites, that 
is. Royalists, as if they blindly adhered to the 
creed of their Sovereign, both by Nestorians 
and Eutychians, who were kept distinct bodies 
by their vernacular tongues, Syriac, Coptic, 
and Armenian ; and even after their differences 
were disregarded, this badge, which could not 
be at will abolished, prevented intercourse, 
and the hope of reunion. 

After an interval of riearly fourteen cen- 
turies, the flame of controversy, first kindled 
by a sermon of Nestorius, still burns in the 
bosom of eastern Christians: and Nestorians 
and Eutychians, maintaining respectively their 
own faith and doctrine, cherish the toleration 
of their Turkish masters, which allows the 
former to anathematize St. Cyril and the 
Council of Ephesus; and the latter, Pope 
Leo and the Council of Ghalcedon* The 
Eutychians were cruelly persecuted under 
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the Emperors Zeno and Anastasius ; but this 
expiring sect was revived by a monk^ Jacobus 
Baradaeus^ and his name has supplanted that 
of their founder. The Coptic Church pro- 
fesses this creed, but under Moslem supremacy 
is reduced to insignificancy, consisting of 
30,000 families under a Patriarch presiding 
over ten suffragans and forty monasteries. 
The Church of Abyssinia, alloyed more than 
any with Judaism, and interesting as our 
southern outpost of Christianity, is its off- 
spring, and remains in a state of perpetual 
pupillage under a single Bishop, whose place 
on every vacancy is supplied by an Egyptian 
Prelate ^ 

The Armenians are now the only genuine 
Eutychians, as they reject the modifications of 
Baradaeus. They are like the Jews a wander- 
ing people, not driven out like them by divine 
wrath, but self-banished for the sake of com- 
merce. They may be found from Constanti- 
nople to Calcutta, and have a small place of 

^ It is a subject of thankfulness, that the present Abuna 
or father knows the truth, for he is the pupil of lieder, of 
the Church Missionary Society, who has been long settled 
at Cairo ; but we must not be too sanguine, for a bigotted 
Clergy and an ignorant Laity might turn against him and 
eject him, should he have the intrepidity to attempt a 
scriptural refoimation. 
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worship even in London. I have myself visited 
their neat convent in a small isle dependent 
upon Venice, conversed in English v^ith their 
Librarian, and seen in their select library 
their translation of Paradise Lost, and of 
RoUin and Goldsmith's histories, and other 
popular and useful w^orks. They are mer- 
chants and bankers of the Turkish Pashas, 
and so have access to the great. The American 
Missionaries have brought home the Gospel to 
the hearts of many of them, and in consequence 
a large body was driven out of Constantinople ; 
and their intelligence, and wealth, and commu- 
nication with the powerful, mark them out as 
in the day of the Lord's power future heralds 
of salvation to the Moslems. The Patriarch 
of the Jacobites resides in a monastery near 
Mardin, and has under him the Maphran, who 
in Mosul itself defies the head of the Nestorian, 
who is called the Catholic. The dioceses of 
the Jacobites are now chiefly confined to the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The course of their rivals has been more 
brilliant. At first indeed they were almost 
crushed under penal laws, and Justinian 
scarcely left them a church within the empire* 
In Pej^ia, on the contrary, they struck root, for 
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his enmity was a recommendation to the rival 
Emperor. In Edessa their theological school, 
the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the 
master of Nestorius, were studied; and through 
them and their liturgy, their Syrian language 
was made known to the ends of the earth. A 
peculiar feature which distinguishes the Nes- 
torians is the marriage of their Clergy : and 
the same liberty prevailing in this Syrian com- 
munity in India, is a strong presumption in 
favour of their Nestorian origin. 

In Persia, after the extinction of the native 
monarchy, these sectaries contrived to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the Khalifs; and they, 
united with the Jacobites, were calculated to 
surpass the Greek and Latin communions. 
The Nestorians reckoned twenty-five Metro- 
politans, imder the Patriarch of Babylon, 
whose seat has been removed to Bagdad. 
The Patriarchate is now divided into that of 
Mosul, the heads of which takes the name of 
Elias, and is reputed to enjoy the true suc- 
cession ; the Josephs of Ameda, who have been 
reconciled to the Church of Rome; and the 
Simeons of Ormia, whose revolt at the head of 
40,000 families was encouraged by the Sefi 
dynasty of Persia. These Chaldeans, as they 
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are called, reside chiefly in the mountains of 
the Curds, and have been made known to us 
by the American Missionaries, who regard 
them as the ten lost tribes of Israel uncon- 
sciously grafted into the Church. 

To return from this digression, which the 
following narrative requires: I find the earliest 
account of this Indian Church in a work pub- 
lished at' Alexandria, about the middle of the 
sixth century, by Cosmas, surnamed Indico- 
pleustea, the Indian Navigator. We learn from 
him, that there were Christians on the pepper 
coast, called in their own tongue Malabar; 
and that their Bishops derived their conse- 
cration from the Catholic of Babylon. The 
distance need not startle us, for the Nesto- 
rians have introduced Christianity into China, 
and even into Tartary, and their use of a 
Syrian liturgy is decisive of their origin. The 
Portuguese describe them as excelling in 
arts and arms the other natives ; their husband- 
men cultivated palm-trees; their merchants 
were enriched by the pepper trade; their 
soldiers even took precedence of their highest 
class ; and their civil privileges were engraved 
on copper plates, which are still extant, and 
have been published. These privileges, we 
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may presume, they owed to their wealth and 
power ; and they might have rendered essen- 
tial service to the princes of the country in 
some insurrection, as we know happened in 
Buchanan's time. Once they had a sovereign 
of their own, whose sceptre was presented to 
De Gama by the Deputation, who placed 
their nation under the protection of his king. 
Their own had died childless ; and they were 
then in temporal as well as ecclesiastical 
matters under the Bishop of Angomale, who 
governed 400 Churches, criminal cases only 
being referred to the heathen tribunals. The 
Franciscans, and afterwards the Jesuits, who 
to ingratiate them established a College, in 
which Syriac was taught, exerted themselves 
to bring them under the Pope, and their 
dependence on a distant Patriarch was most 
favourable to the design, for they were left as 
a flock without a shepherd, when the Viceroy 
seized upon their Metropolitan, Mar Joseph, 
that is, in Syriac, Lord, such being his de- 
signation. Mar Joseph had been consecrated 
by the Patriarch Abed Jesu, who had attended 
the Council of Trent, and given in a creed 
which was nearly in conformity with the 
Roman. It may be presumed, that the Me- 
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tropolitan agreed in doctrine with the Patri- 
arch; and that the improvements which the 
Portuguese historian tells us he introduced 
into the services, were approximations to 
Roman rites. He frequently visited the Por- 
tuguese at Cochin; but they, suspecting 
his sincerity, laid a trap for him. They per- 
suaded him to take some young men into his 
employment, and he carefully superintended 
their education. He indeed taught them to 
worship the Virgin as the Advocate of sinners, 
but cautioned them against calling her the 
Mother of God. The young men, shocked, 
reported his speech to the Bishop of Cochin, 
who was only waiting for an occasion of ac- 
cusing him of heresy to the Archbishop of 
Goa. The Viceroy accordingly ordered his 
arrest, and he was to answer for his Nesto- 
rianism to the Pope. He was put on board a ship 
bound for Lisbon; but he was as crafty as his 
enemies, and by plausible statements and pro- 
mises, persuaded the Regent Queen of Portugal 
and the Cardinal Prince Don Henry, to sendhim 
back to his diocese. Meanwhile his Clergy, 
despairing of his return, had petitioned the 
Patriarch for a successor, and Mar Joseph found 
Mar Abraham in his place. Him too the Roman 
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Catholics contrived to seize and embark for 
Rome, but at Mozambique, where the ship put 
in, he escaped, and found his way to Mosul. On 
second thoughts, however, he deemed it advis- 
able to appear before Pius the IVth. His be- 
haviour was most conciliating, he signed the 
creed that was presented to him, and even 
acknowledged the invalidity of his appoint- 
ment, by going through all the ordinations of 
the Roman priesthood, for which act of sub- 
mission he was rewarded with the Arch- 
bishopric of Angamale. Mar Joseph was now 
again in his turn seized and sent to Rome, 
and so closes his history. Mar Abraham, in 
order to strengthen himself, or repenting of 
his double dealing, applied to his Patriarch 
for a coadjutor, who might ultimately succeed 
him. Mar Simeon, the person selected, was 
young, and, unfortunately, impatient to rule, 
and the schism was so complete, that these 
rivals excommunicated each other. The 
majority sided with Simeon, as free from 
Romish contamination ; and his aged com- 
petitor did not hesitate to sacrifice, as far as 
he could, the independence of his Church, by 
calling in the interference of the Portuguese 
to settle their claims. The coa.dy3A.Q»x -^^^^ 



decoyed into visiting Rome of his own accord, 
but his ordination was called in question, and 
he is supposed to have died in Lisbon, in the 
Inquisition, for he is heard of no more. A 
man of noble birth now appears on the stage, 
Alexis de Menezes, an Augustinian monk in 
the vigour of life, being no more than thirty 
years of age. He was indefatigable, of com- 
manding talents, and knew how to avail him- 
self of circumstances; and to his skilful 
blending of threats and promises, Rome owes 
the subjection, within two years, of this hostile 
distant Church. Events also favoured him; 
for soon after his arrival. Mar Joseph died, 
leaving to his Archdeacon, his only official 
officer, the care of his diocese, till the Patri- 
arch should supply his own place. The aged 
Metropolitan, feeling the approach of death, 
laid aside his evasions, and shewed his firm 
attachment to the doctrines of his Church; 
for he refused to confess to two Jesuits, sent 
to him from their College, and gave express 
orders to be interred in the Church which he 
had built at Angamale, and dedicated to the 
Abbot Hormisdas, one of the most celebrated 
Nestorians of former days. In all these dis- 
putes we find a strong determination to op- 



pose the arbitrary commands of Rome; still 
it was allegiance to the Patriarch of Babylon 
that they opposed to the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of the West. They determined to 
retain their independence, but there seems to 
have been no earnestness in contending for 
the faith once delivered to the saints ; nor at 
the present day do those who continue to be 
independent of Rome, appear in doctrine or 
in character to have any superiority to those 
who have conformed to her communion. 

By promises which he failed to keep, the 
Archdeacon evaded the claims of the intruder ; 
but the Archbishop had determined upon an 
interview as soon as the petty wars of the 
contending princes permitted. Each party 
endeavoured to circumvent the other. Some- 
times the Archdeacon set Menezes at defiance ; 
then again he was cajoled by his courtesy, and 
at length inveigled into consenting to a Synod 
for an amicable settlement of their differences 
in doctrine and discipline. It met at Diamper, 
a stnall town within the dominions of the 
Rajah of Cochin, whom Menezes had overawed, 
on June 20, 1599. It consisted of 150 of the 
clergy, and the laity were also represented. 
The session lasted eight days, and settled 
D 
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all the disputed pointy accprding to the Roman 
creed. It was a solemn mockery, for Menezes, 
with the aid of the President of the Jesuit 
College, had prepared . all the decrees. , The 
latter had the advantage of understanding. 
Syriac, while the Archbishop could only speak 
through an interpreter. There being no Me-* 
tropolitan, Menezes, ^ter reading a papal bull, 
and performing pontifical mass, opened the 
Synod. It closed with his reading on bis knee^^ 
Pius the Fourth's creed, with the addition of 
two articles; firsti that the blessed Virgin was 
truly the Mother of God without taint of actual 
sin; the secpnd, condemu^g the , diabolical 
heresy of Nestorius, anathematizing bi^l; ^nd 
his false doctors Theodore and Diodorus^ and 
approving the Council of Ephesus, These 
declarations the Syrian Clergy repeated after 
him very reluctantly, for they were indignant 
that they should be called upon to make any 
confession, as if their orthodoxy was suspected. 
The decrees are extant, and they show autho^ 
ritatively the difference of the two Churches. 
The Syrian, was less corrupt than the Roman, 
for it knew nothing of purgatory or extreme 
unction, and had only three sacraments. Bap- 
tism, the Eucharist, and Orders, and the 



Clergy w^re not forbidden to marry. They 
had in their churches a large cross which they 
Konoured, but not images ; and when that 
of the Virgin was offered to them for ado- 
ration, they exclaimed, Away with it, we 
are not idolaters but Christians. The 
oriiy concession inkde by the Archbishop 
was the use of their Syriac Liturgy; but it 
was revised, and thie passages favourable to 
Nestorianism were to be expunged. THe 
ancient copies, and such other Syrian works 
as Were suspected of being taitited with heresy, 
arid he could possess himself of, were committed 
tcr the flames. Throughout their disputes 
with Rome, they always appear as Nestorians, 
yet they now call themselves Jacobites; and 
this change is said to have been owing to their 
having on one occasion subsequent to this 
Synod applied, not to the Nestorian but to 
the Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria for a 
Metropolitan, who sent them a Syrian of his 
own persuasion, whom the Nestorian Patriarch 
consecrated. The fact is extraordinary, and 
appeared to Lacrose incredible : still there can 
be no doubt that they have long disclaimed 
Nestorianism, and call themselves Jacobites; 
and their Liturgy, a translatioiv ot 'wVaOcl xsn^c^ 



be seen in Hough's History, is avowedly that 
which bears the name of the Apostle James. 
They are now the professed followers of Euty- 
ches, the opponent of Nestorius; but, according 
to Buchanan, this is no more than a no- 
minal distinction, and they know as little 
of these subtle distinctions as the ordinary 
Christians of our own country. Menezes, on 
his subsequent visitation, enforced as far as 
he was able, the decrees of the Synod ; he in- 
troduced Confirmation, a practice which had 
been dropped, but found of course difficulty in 
reconciling the laity to auricular confession, 
and the clergy to submit to celibacy. The 
Viceroy had died during his absence from 
Goa, and his dignity was now exalted by the 
union in his person of the supreme authority 
in the State as well as the Church, an arrange- 
ment which had been made by the Sovereign 
in contemplation of such a contingency. The 
city wished to honour him with a triumphant 
entry; but this compliment he declined, 
ascribing his recent success in reconciling the 
Syrian Church to Rome entirely to Divine 
Providence. He did not long continue in 
his high offices, being appointed Archbishop 
ofBraga in the mother country, and a member 
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of the Regency ; and we are informed that he 
died in disgrace not many years after. His 
last act in India was to consecrate the Jesuit 
Roz, who had been so useful to him, Suffragan 
Bishop of Angamale. The removal of a man 
of his talents and energy, was an irreparable 
loss to Rome. Disputes soon sprung up from 
injudicious attempts of the Jesuits to sub- 
stitute in the services Latin for Syriac : and 
their arrogance, and above all the enforcing 
celibacy, drove many of the Clergy to throw 
off the yoke ; especially as from the first their 
acquiescence in the decrees of Diamper was 
the result not of conviction, but of their 
circumstances; and even during the Synod 
unsuccessful attempts had been made by 
several to liberate themselves from this forced 
union with Rome. They now elected the 
then Archdeacon, the near relation and suc- 
cessor of the last, to preside over them ; 
and twelve undertook to consecrate him 
Bishop. Pope Alexander VII. alarmed at 
this secession, and his assumption of epis- 
copal power, sent a commission of barefooted 
Carmelites to regulate the Indian Church. 
They might have cited, in justification of this 
extraordinary act, the uniform custom of the 
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to the Qonduct of their own Apostle. Thomas, 
and retorted the charge upon Romei where 
Xlie Ccurdinals elected a Pope^ whose authority 
was avowedly superior to their own. Th0 
Archdeacon yielded the point, expr?«9ing; his 
^wiiilingness to accept ordination frointhem; 
but this he knew they could not confer, there 
iheing no Prelate among the Commissioners, 
[fhe Roman party elected Joseph de St. Mary, 
one of these Carmelites, to the See, and he 
repaired to Jlpme, where he was consecrated 
under the title of Hierapolis. He was therer 
JSore no more than a Vicar Apostolic, that is, 
f^ Bishop without a See, and removable at the 
Pope's pleas^ure ; and this method was probably 
chosen, that he might not annoy or interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Prelate. 
This Carmelite proved to be ft haughty overv- 
bearing character, who kept even the Jesuits 
in order, and trusted to worldly pomp to 
impress, the natives with due respect. And 
this he carried so far, that he was obliged to 
justify it by the example of the still greater 
magnificence and parade of Menezes, which 
this new Prelate did not consider had been 
s^$t^p^fi by personal dignUy • The Madujca 



Missionaties went into the opposite eictreii^ df 
^iEkso^ticism and self-denial, representing theih- 
selves as Brahmins, and accommodating them- 
^Wes to idolatrous customs. Both extremes 
hiave been found ineffectual, while in Tinne- 
yelly, not far from either Province, the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified in its simplicity, has 
found access to the heart of the Hindu, as 
well as of other polytheists. At this time, half 
a century after the Synod of Diamper, there 
Were two claimants of the throne of Cochin ; 
and the competitor favoured by the Por- 
tuguese thought to recommend himself by 
giving up to them the Archdeacon. For this 
purpose he surrounded with a guard the 
Church, within the precincts of which he re- 
sided ; and the Bishop, apprised of the scheme, 
hoping to end the contest with a blow, sent to 
Cochin for a Portuguese force. The Arch- 
deacon, however, with his chief adviser con- 
trived to escape, and the Bishop expressed his 
mortification at the mysterious Providence, as 
he regarded it, which interfered to prevent 
his delivering up his rival to the just judg«^ 
ment of the Inquisition. He could only 
commit to the flames his pontifical robes, and 
his palanquin, left behind in his hasty flight ; 
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and this, the Portuguese historian adds, was 
some consolation, since he was prevented burn- 
ing his body. Such were the last acts of in- 
tolerance these bigots were permitted to inflict, 
shewing what spirit they were of; for the 
Portuguese power had been long waning; 
factory after factory had surrendered to the 
Dutch, and at last in 1663, the capture of 
Cochin transferred the entire sovereignty from 
the Roman Catholics to Protestants. All 
European ecclesiastics were now commanded 
to depart, and the Carmelite Prelate, finding 
them inexorable, closed his career, by con- 
secrating to the episcopacy a native pres- 
byter. Necessity it is said has no law, and 
therefore, as must have been the general prac- 
tice of the Syrian Indian Church, and often 
of the Roman, this Prelate had none to assist 
him in the solemn appointment of the person 
whom he selected for his successor. He also 
did what he could to prevent the interference 
of Protestants, for he called upon the prin- 
cipal Dutch Chaplain to assure him, that how- 
ever the Syrians might difier from Rome, 
their tenets were diametrically opposed to 
the teaching of Luther and Calvin. His de- 
parture enabled the Syrians to recover inde- 
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pendence. This a portion of them still enjoys, 
chiefly in the interior, under a Metropolitan 
of their own; the more numerous body, 
mainly on the coast, retain their union with 
Rome. Yet that union has not always been 
sincere. We have a memorable instance of 
this in 1714, when the Metropolitan of the 
independent branch. Mar Gabriel, was a Nes- 
torian from Syria ; and the Head of the divi- 
sion in communion with Rome, Mar Thomas, 
was really a Jacobite, who secretly recognised 
the authority of Antioch, and conjured the 
Patriarch to send a Metropolitan and two 
priests. 

The interest in this branch of the Church 
had died away, and the memory of its struggle 
with Rome had been nearly forgotten. Mean- 
while another Protestant nation had succeeded 
the Dutch in their trade and in sovereignty, 
which comprehended Cochin and all their pos- 
sessions within its far wider compass. No sooner 
had the victories of the Marquis Wellesley, 
and the revolutionary war in Europe, merged 
the French and Dutch settlements in India 
into our ever-enlarging empire, than the 
history of this early Church recurred to the 
friends of Missions. Inquiries into the con- 



dition of this forgotten people were instituted 
by Dr. Kerr, the Senior Chaplain of Madras, 
a man of energy and decided piety ; and they 
were visited by a Calcutta Chaplain of kindred 
j^irit, Buchanan, in 1806, and again the fol- 
lowing winter on his return to England. - 

The kingdoms of Travancore and Cochin, in 
which they are settled, form a happy varied 
scene of hills covered with teak forests, and 
of rich vallies, which being well irrigated, 
retain even during the summer heats a per^ 
petuaJ verdure, and are suitable for rice 
cultivation. The range of southern ghauts 
separates this lovely landscape from the sandy 
plains of Tinnevelly, which produce scarcely 
any thing but the tall branchless stems of the 
palmyra tree. The peculiar feature of the 
country is the backwater, a long inlet of the 
isea, which expands occasionally into a lake, 
and were it not for its marine hue, might be 
mistaken for a river, being continually bor- 
dered by trees. In the strip of land between 
it and the open sea are Cochin and Allepie, 
popular towns, and Goa, still magnificent in 
its ruins, the capital of the Portuguese Indiah 
empire. Into this backwater fall the many 
rockstreatps that issue from the ghauts. The 
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reader may form some idea of the scenery 
from the following description by Mr. Tucker 
of the prospect from the site of the new 
CoDege. "The eye rests with delight upon 
all the luxuriance of the richest and most 
varied forms of foliage ; the thick clustering 
bamboo, the stately mast-like stem of the 
areca palm,xwith the pepper plant climbing 
tip it like ivy; the cocoa nut bending over 
the river with its waving plumes, the sago- 
palm and talipot, the cassia, the lofty but- 
tress tree, and teak, with the mango and 
cashew nut, in their season scenting the 
whole air in the bright fresh early morning 
with their fragrant blossoms ; the mountains 
in the distance, and the open space of hill and 
dale immediately before us, and the Cottayam 
river winding round, leave an impression on 
my mind of peaceful beauty, fertility, and 
repose, which years of turmoil and occupation 
have been unable to efface. Below, by the 
river's side, is the old College, built under the 
direction of Colonel Munro, picturesque but 
inconvenient. On the higher ground stands 
the new College, built by the Society, with its 
Chapel, Library, Lecture Rooms, and apart- 
ments, forming three sides of a quadrangle* 
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Near is a Missionary House, Gothic Church 
and School, and Printing Office. Behind, 
and where the river passes out of sight among 
the trees, stands out the Upper Syrian Church, 
with its elevated Chancel, and lower down, the 
second Syrian and Roman Catholic Churches." 

The eye of the Christian traveller, wearied 
with the frequent glare of the gorgeous gilded 
pagoda, or of the Byzantine dome and slim 
candlestick towers of the mosque, is refreshed 
by the new and unexpected sight of hills 
crowned with churches, built of a reddish 
stone and of a peculiar character, neither 
Greek nor Gothic, but approaches to the 
style of an ancient mansion. And the sound 
of their large bells, as in an evening he ap- 
proaches a Syrian village, strikes like music 
on his ear, which has been often stunned by 
the noisy procession of the idolaters, and is 
mocked by the human voice calling him from 
the minaret five times a day to prayer, to the 
only God, it is true, yet not through a Me- 
diator, and desecrated by its inseparable con- 
nection with an impostor or enthusiast too 
impure for an holy Deity to approve. 

Buchanan travelled along the coast from 
the RajaWs residence, and had the gratifi- 
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cation of seeing a church almost every five 
miles. From Cape Comorin, the extreme 
point of the Peninsula, there are about a 
hundred, most of which are in union with 
Rome. The priests read the Syriac Liturgy, 
and occasionally after it, the Latin. It is in- 
different indeed which he repeats to a congre- 
gation ignorant of both ; and we may suspect 
that his own knowledge of either is very 
imperfect. Happily they have some prayers 
in their vernacular tongue. Buchanan now 
turned into the interior, where no Roman 
Catholic had penetrated ; and he visited seve- 
ral of their churches, which are embosomed 
in trees, and steeples being forbidden, are not 
often visible at a distance. He proceeded to 
the residence of Mar Dionysius, the then 
Metropolitan, at Candamand, only half a mile 
from Diamper. " I there found," he writes, 
**many of the Catanars, that is, the clergy. 
The Bishop, who was aged and infirm, re- 
ceived me with a holy kiss ; and I was much 
struck with his appearance. He was dressed 
in a vestment of dark red silk, a large 
gold cross hung round his neck, and his vene- 
rable beard reached below his girdle. On 
public occasions he wears a mitre y with a 
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muslin robe thrown over his under garments, 
and bears his pastoral staff. He told me that 
all my conversations with his priests had be^n- 
reported to him. You are come, he said, to 
visit a declining Church, and I am now ait 
old man, but the hope of its seeii^ better 
days cheers my age, though I may not live to- 
see them. I submitted my desire for printing/ 
and also for translating the Holy Scriptures* 
I have already fully considered the subjeetj' 
he replied, and have detennincd to superintetid' 
the work, and call to my aid the most learned 
of the Clergy. It will illuminate these dark • 
regions, and God will give it his blessing. I 
was much, pleased on bearing this pious reso^ 
lution, fpr I had now ascertained that there were- 
200,000 souls under his jurisdiction. Buchanan 
suggested the benefit of an union of our 
Church and his, but the Bishop showed some 
misgivings. You derive your Orders, he re- 
marked, from our great enemy, with whom we 
would never unite ; but he allowed that there 
might be salvation in every Church which 
called upon the name of Christ. But as to an 
union, he said, their Church had existed in purity 
from the beginning. They probably received 
their ordination from the Apo^tlea^aivd there was 
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neither record nor tradition to impeach their 
claio). I answered, th&t there was reason t6 
aasume^ that ordination had also descended from 
the Apostles to the Church of Rome. It 
nMght be so, was bis reply, but that Church 
had d^piurted from the faith. Buchanan ah- 
sweredf that the impurity of the channel had 
not corrupted the ordinance itself, any more 
than the wickedness of the high priest of 
Israel disqualified his successors. The Bishop 
s^id afterwards, that he would sacrifice much 
for vuitin^ only he must not be called upon to 
compromise the dignity and purity of his 
Church, Buchanan answered, our wish was 
not to degrade, but to protect it. All must 
admit it to be the Church of Christ in a ^ 
heathen land. He then took occasion to ob- 
serve, that our Church might regard their prac- 
tices as nugatory or even objectionable ; and he 
confessed that some had been introduced since 
their decline, which had no necessary con- 
nection with their doctrines, and might be 
abolished. Buchanan proceeded to Cranga- 
nore and Angamale, and remarks, that through- 
out the country their Christianity, imperfect 
as it was, had apparently raised their females 
above those of the idolaters, ot ^«tv t^^ xJ&fe 
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•of the College* Alad tins he found ; for at this 
tV^ty time the Church Missionary Society had 
, ^fttablished a Station on the coast; and they 
i willingly entered into his views^ not of inter- 
fering authoritatively with the pupils, but of 
. training them up in their own ^ay, teaching 
^ them their own ecclesiastical language, but 
employing them largely in transcribing thdr 
Syriac Scriptures/, and in- preparing a veirsion 
of them; into Malayidim, the vernacular lan- 
guage. They were of coui^se to be instructed 
in the genuine doctrines of the Gospel^ aiid 
sanguine hopes were enter tained, and not un- 
xieasonablyj by those who had not made the 
experiment^ . that the ref(»rmation whiich in 
other Churches has worked from within, might 
be gradually introduced into this from with- 
out, and that a spirit of piety might be 
imperceptibly infused into the future clergy 
. of Travancore. ^ 

This Syrian Church has ever since be^i^ an 
object of the deepest interest to all who exert 
themselves for the conversion of India, for 
they hoped naturally to facilitate and recom- 
mend it, by availing themselves of the instru- 
m^its which, to them as it then seemed, Pro- 
FJdence had been long prepaiing for this veiry 
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purpose^ Tke learned Middleton, the first 

iPxotestant Bishop of Indian though the whole 

.oP'it>twas placed under his sapeifintendeik^e, 

found time to visit this interesting community 

'ten years after Bubhanah^ and again in 1831. 

•Bishop Heber had some intercourse with a 

iiiew .Metropolitan fresh from Antioch, who 

prbved to be a turbulent domineering priest, 

and was on his way to Travancore, when it 

pleased God, in so sudden and awful manner, 

I in the vigour of life, to close the career of a 

*. Prelate, whose genius sanctified by piety, and 

whose attractive and unassuming manners, won 

the affections of all with whom he conversed. 

The next episcopal visit was that of the 

. present venerable Metropolitan in 1887 ; who, 

on his arrival at. Bombay, gave in a Charge 

an J account of the impression made by this 

Church upon his mind; " When," he writes, 

** I visited these early seats of our common 

i Christianity, I compared them to the Church 

J :0f Philadelphia, as commended by our Lord, 

because it had a little strength, and had kept 

his word, and had not denied his name." How 

fine the contrast between the overbearing 

Menezes, and our own modest and unassuming 

Metropolitan! Instead of lording it over 
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them with an usurped authority, he dM &ot 
interfere with their liturgy or practiee, but 
tre£^ted them a$ an ijadependent branch of th^ 
primitive Cbvirch*: f* We begauy*^ he obBerrecF, 
(alluding tO|Bucb^2(t}fs^cionduoty)b J " testifying 
qui; Christian^i^ympallLj!^ we eniquired.how ifar^ 
^n4 in;what respects, theyrdesired our did. To 
tbesQ particularly^ land ^6 no others, w^ilireoted 
our attention*/ They were^ 1. the mtdtiplicatioA 
of copies of the Holy Scriptures, and, 8; tibieir 
y^sdon into the spoken language ; 3. the esta^ 
blishnient of ^hools ; 4. a provision^ {6r an 
improved edui^ation of their ministers ; \ and, & 
our occasional preiachi^g to their eongre^ 
g^tions. AH this, we may add^ has been^ be^ 
yond Qur most sanguine hopes, acconiplii^edv 
The munificence of the British and J'oreigB 
Bible Society has supplied the first, the ex- 
ecution of which was undertakenby Buohana^ 
on his arrival in England. He died, as it were^ 
with the sheets in his hands ; and an able editor 
was found tp succeed him in the late Professor 
Lee, who spared no pains in examining MS& 
for the correction of the text. Their great Patron, 
the Church Missionary Society, has provided 
the Malayalim translation; and the Schoolsi; 
and the Resident, assisted by many, especially 
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tbe Ranee, or Queen, is the founder of the 
CoUege,^ in which I have found forty 
Deacons preparing for the Priesthood. Our 
JMLissionaries have, with their leave, preached 
IB their churches; and," our Metropolitan 
Mds, *fl acted as a brother with a brother; 
I openly disclaimed any authority; I only 
conferred with him, in private and in the 
preaende of his clergy, and, with his per- 
mi^siou, preached three times through an in- 
terpreter. Once before himself, forty of his 
.presbyters, and more than a thousand of the 
laity. I fully trust,"hc writes, "that the Syrian 
Church will ultimately, through the mercy' of 
XJod, recover its pristine splendour." But he 
evidently did not look forward to a rapid im<- 
INTOvement; since, though he thus pens; rather 
perhaps his wishes than his eicpectations, his 
Janguage is cautious; for he writes in th6 
;s«me paragraph, "Of the happy effects of thik 
gentle intercourse, it is difficult to judge ; 
but the advance made has not disappointed 
Ao$e who consider all the circumstances of 
the case." The Bishop was evidently inclined 
to Tiew the institution in the most favourable 
light ; yet he confesses, that when present at 
the celebration of their public worship, he 
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wfes^miK?fc di8tf^sed,.and^as refedy to €oftt- 
elude, that they differed in fact Kttk frotii the 
(Mifdk ^fiRonl^i ^^ But/' he contintea/* as fkt 
^ ^l ' can ^dg^v it ii^ not sov The htimeroti^ 
eri:or» -aiid the snper&tition which ■ have crept 
ittt6 their liturgy anA seiTices; have not heeti 
drawn ^^iilto Articles of Faith> ^nd fixed im- 
Hibveably by General Conncik/' This isi^t-^ 
t^nly an advantagid enjoyed by ike Greek and 
all theeast^n Chiirches^ hut by no tneans "prbves 
them t<^ be mdre orthodost than the dorrui^ 
Church frotn M^hich our ancestors, as well as 
those of the continental Protestants^ happily 
felt it their duty to withdraw. That secession 
led»of necessity ta a declaration of faith by 
thesecedersyand, subseijuently, to one on the 
part of th6 Church tji^hich they renouticed ; 
a^d these declarations at^ binding tlpon bo^^ 
till' abrdgated by the respective authoriUesi 
No attempt having been tiiade; toi refblin 4^ 
eastern Churches, thdroiily formularies are 
tire decrees of the^ eariy Councils^ and tih^ 
Constantinopotitan C^eed; but there se^ms to 
be 'l:eason 16 fear, ^ that the , vital doctrines 
which isstie in personal sanctifibation, if exist- 
ing, lie buiifed unctet' a mass of ceremonies, 
and luifiiteliigible prayer^ and that investi- 
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gation alone is wanting to prove that theyy 
like fi^ome, have departed from the true faith. 
Although they have not expressly adopted tran* 
substantiation, and they administer to the laity 
|he bread dipped in the wine^ there can be 
little doubt that they believe th^ body of our 
Lord to be present in the Sacrament, and they 
hfive adopted many of the peculiar errors of 
Boine. Thus the laity witness, like persons 
of that communi<m, the solitary mass of the 
{meftt.; they have now seven Sacraments, and 
celibacy is prevalent, if not required, in their 
<|lergy, 

The College, from its establishment, was 
uAder the management of the Missionaries. 
THie Metran and his clergy did not interfere; 
akid from the orthodoxy and piety of its suc- 
cessive Principals and teachers, ywe, cannot 
doubt that though cautiously, from fear qf 
.j»hoqking prejudices, they endeavoured to 
l^ven the corrupt mass with a spirit of vital 
godliness. Their tranquillity, after nine years of 
.superintendence, was suddenly broken in 1^5, 
by the extravagant claims of a new Metropoli- 
tan, Mar Athanasius, from Merdin, nominated 
by the Jacobite Patriarch* There were al- 
ready two on the spot who claimed the office- 
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N^ie had Arrived till now foTchftlf a c^ntui^ 
horn Mesopotamia; the source <^ their QfdeniSy 
and the priests had acquiesced in the stipet^ 
intendence of prelates consecrated at hqtnei 
though not without a xnisgiving on the part $ff 
seyeral of the clergy; and there being two 
Metropolitans on the spot, Philoxenus and Di6^ 
Qyftii;iS9 the appearance of a foreigner claiming 
ai^premacy^ threatened to introduce strife and 
confusion. The new Metropolitan, wha i»d 
been recognised by Bishop Heber, was a m^ 
of violent temper, with exalted notions* of his 
own dignity, and being such, fanned the embers 
of discontent into a flame. He clearly did 
not understand his position ; and was en^r 
couraged in his outrageous proceedings by 
the conduct of many of the Catanarsr who went 
forth to meet him, and received from him firesh 
ordination. At his own pleasure he djssdived 
marriages, and annulled the Orders of thenativia 
Bishops; and, to use his own expressions^^ 
** cursed them for their lies and sorceri^ fr^axt 
his own mouth, and from the mouth of the 
holy Patriarch, and from the mouth of the 
Prince of the Apostles, Simon Cephas." He 
threatened personal violence to the native 
Bidiop Philpxenus, and actually endeavoured 
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to- tate foreibk piossessiOn of the? C!ollirgl&. 
Hi« condact not only to his Church but tb 
tiie officers of the Companj was too outrageous 
to be endured, and Colonel Newell, the Resi- 
dent, arrested him, and sent him out of the 
country. Soon after the forcible removal 
of this turbulent Prelate, Philoxenus, who 
was of an humble and amiable spirit, dic^, 
and was succeeded by Athahasius^ who mord 
resembled the Syrian Metropolitan. Mr* Feiinj 
whiose office it was to instruct the pupils, and 
prepare them for ordination in their owft 
Church, was obliged from failure of health 
to return home ; the residence of his successor 
Dr. Doran was not long, and from ciwiuirfeH 
stances the College was left without a resident 
Superintendant, and could derive little benefit 
from the occasional visits from the Mission^ 
aries of Cochin and Allepie^ the one siitty 
the other thirty miles distant. European in- 
spection being thus withdrawn, the new Metrbi 
politan began to misappropriate the fuhds; 
set aside the engagement of his predecessor 
and himself to ordain none but those educated 
in the College, and approved by Ihe Mission- 
aries, and admitted boys into Orders at a 
premature age for the sake of the^ presents 
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they made. I well remember hearing. 0r. 
Doratii one of the retired Presidents of tbis 
College, who frequently attended some of our 
earlier Church Missionary anniversaries^ aodd 
was with Bishop Heber the night before 
]m sudden removal^ expatiate on the gross 
igtiorance of the Syrian clergy in bis time, 
their indifference to tbe moral condition of 
the people, and their own palpable inability 
to instruct them. More than half the Sytian 
clergy has been educated in this College* 
But whether it was from excess of prudence 
in the Missionaries which degenerated ii^to 
the fear of man, and prevented a full exhibition 
of scriptural truth, or from the inaptitude 
of the students to comprehend their teaching, 
certainly the experiment must be admitted to 
have been a failure ; for during this long period 
exceeding thirty years, there has been I be- 
lieve no visible improvement and no spiritual 
life imparted to the Syrian Church, and nOt 
one of these hundred and fifty students have 
relinquished a single unscriptural tenet or 
superstitious custom. 

The conference of our own amiable apd 
Christian Metropolitan of India with the 
^/xjact Prelate, whom he treated as a brother^ 
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had flt very diff€frent result from what he in 
Cdnfiding Christian simplicity had a right to 
expect. He had sugge^ed reforms, no dou1>t 
mtich required^ and Mar Dionysins the Metran 
agreed, it should seem hypocritically, to lay 
his 'Siuggestions hefore a Synod. The result 
"V«pas, strange to say, a complete rupture. Hid 
eonducit seems unaccountable^ and he must 
have been blinded by passion, when, by breaking 
with the English Church, he risked incurring 
the displeasure of the Government. Whatever 
were his motives or supposed provocations, he 
isistted a circular letter, in which he calls upon 
all the Priests to observe as heretofore, the 
custbins of the Jacobite Christians, to ex- 
communicate all who joined the religion df 
the Missionaries, to have no marriages with 
members of their community, and to forbid 
their entrance into the churches. Mavelicare, 
in which this Synod was held, had been dis- 
tinguished by a meeting at the commencement 
of our connection with these Syrian Christians, 
which promised a more favourable result; when 
there was a mixed congregation of near eight 
hundred persons, and the Metropolitan took 
his seat between the Missionaries, Mr. Fenn 
Mid Mr. Bailey. In the College, on Sunday 
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^bapel by the Malpan or.I)octor,:^ccordii:^ to 
their ritual, in Syriac, and in the afternoqfi 
the English Liturgy was read by a Mis-^ 
sionary. 

Thus suddenly and abruptly did a l^igptted 
and imperious Priest, iacap^ble of compre^ 
henjding the Christian love and long forbear- 
ance of this Missionaries^ and alike insensible 
to the spiritual and temporal, interests of his 
people, checl^, as far as in hina lay, their social 
improyement a,nd their growth in grace. An4 
wJt^l this intemperate rupture with his best 
friei^.d^, 1 close . this historical^ , review of the 
Syrian phujch in India. A division of : the 
property was made by arbitration under the^ 
direction, of the Resident; and the College 
h^s b^ea removed to a neighbouring hiU. 
The principal is resident, the students are 
no lopger exposi^d to th^ influence of theit 
bigptte^ native teachers, .the services of the 
(^hurchof England are alone performed, and 
the Mission is now understood as designed 
for all, whether heathen, or of the corrupt 
Syrian or Ronvan Church, who desire to 
en;ibrace our reformed scheme of Christianity* 

.The Syrian Church ^maips js it wa^^^ith; 
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the additional evil of being torn by the facj- 
tions of rival Metropolitans. In addition to 
ilhe two consecrated at home, Dionysius and 
Cyril, there is a young man, a reputed native 
of Travancore, who professes to have a nomi- 
nation from the Patriarch, and has assutned 
the name of Athanasius; and another, who is 
really sent by the Patriarch, but as a Syrian is 
of course ignorant of their spoken language 
and of their customs. All are contending 
and endeavouring by bribes to obtain the 
patronage of the native government, but none 
of them are attempting to reform their Church. 
A city set upon a hill, with its promising 
display of domes and towers, too often dis- 
appoints the traveller, whom the prospect al^ 
lures as he enters its ruined and filthy streets, 
swarming with a miserable and squalid po^u-' 
lation; and the thirsty wanderer in the Ailabiaii 
desert is mocked by the insidious vapour 
which draws him on by the attraction of a 
lovely lake, which while he hastens to taste 
the water for which he longs, disappears, and 
leaves him thirsting in the wilderness of 
sand. Thus the idea of a pure Church, time 
out of mind, casting its bright beams on the 
darkness of an idolatrous land, charms the 



imi^inationi bui on a near approach the 
encfaantb^ Tisicm vanishes intaair. Bucfataen^ 
ardent-feelings prompted imn to find iiiniJiIs 
offshoot from Antiodi a sm^uial> Church, 
with which his own could symbolize.' The 
Syrians^ flattered by :his Twiti shewed: them- 
selves in the best; light, acquiescing in all hjs 
wishes; and knowing that they had renounced 
submission to Romei it was natural for ihim 
to auppose that they protested as mudi against 
its heresies as its jurisdiction. Certainly tUe 
acts of the Synod of Diamper, prove that they 
then accepted from Rome errors previously 
unknowi^, to them, and they were probably 
retained even by that division which threw off 
the Papal Supremcwiy, They had also corrup- 
tions of their owui and probably their Ghurdi 
(When introduced into India by Nesioriahs 
was already far gone from scriptural purdty. 
There may have been in this Syrian Chunch, 
as in that of Rome in the worst of times, 
pious individuals, who lived to God, and adorned 
their profession by a consistent holy life; but 
their annals, as far as they are known to us, 
are only records of disputes respecting Church 
government with Rome or among themsdves; 
and though they indignantly rejected, the de- 
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mand on their allegiance of St. Peter^s pro- 
fessed successor, we hear of no protest in 
behalf of scriptural truth. The sanguine 
imagination of Buchanan, in his short visits, 
led him among Hindus and Mahometans to 
regard these Syrians as brethren, and to esteem 
practicable their union with our Church, in 
theory no doubt desirable,^ but which further 
enquiry would have proTed impossible, the 
two remaining as they are. His own feelings 
he impresses on his readers and on subsequent 
visitors. 

If on a nearer view this Syrian Church, 
though clothed in wrought gold, appears no 
longer glorious within, how beautiful does 
our own appear, in contrast with Rome claim- 
ii^ to be the mistress of all! She seeking to 
domineer and to enslave : ours as a friend to 
teach, to enlighten, to suggest, but not to 
govern; and I may add, as jealous of their 
independence as themselves. Having ascer- 
tained their condition, we leave them with- 
out regret, and with the consolatory reflec- 
tion, that if we have laboured in vain, still 
we sought to do them good. The future is 
of course concealed; the reformation which 
we would ha^ve tendered from without they 
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rejecti and we know not how it can arise 
within a Church, which is trammelled with 
ap unintelligible Liturgy, and in which the 
voice of the preacher is scarcely ever heard. 
The opportunity of a calm and gradual return 
tf) primitiye orthodoxy, such as no ojther 
^Chyreh ever eiyoyed, has been oiFered to her, 
and, she knew not the day of her visjitjation ! 
Bishop Wilson hoped that she was a^qjtb^r 
Philadelphia; to me she seems to be a second 
Sardis, which has a name to live and is dead. 
The warning voice to Ephesus, if it liath 
reached their ears, has never penetrated their 
hearts. * • Remember from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do thy first works,, pr 
else I will come unto thee quickly, and remove 
thy candlestick out of its place." The totter- 
ing state of that parent Church, to which they 
fondly cling, and which still supplies them, 
though with many breaks, with a long lii^e of 
Metropolitans, maintaining a feeble existence 
in a land of unbelievers, and still exposed 
to the artifices of their own ancient enemy, 
should, have convinced them of their happier 
condition ; and prudence, if better motives 
had no influence over them, should have 
taught them to repress this ebullition of in- 
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^^atitude^ and not to insult but to Uonoux 
'^6 Cliurch, which had so munificently un- 
^ertak6n the education of their clergy, and 
1<ras labouring to restore them to primitive 
purity. Flickering and unsteady as is the 
fiame which shines from this beacon, we should 
gtiieve that any blast should extinguish it if 
ah unbroken darkness were to ensue, and a 
Mkhometan population alone should be left 
to bear testimony to the Divine Unity. But, 
happily, whatever destiny be in reserve for this 
Church of Antioch, our Missionaries retain 
their stations, and have, though on an humbler 
scale, their new College, from which emanates 
Gospel truth, which they need no longer be 
tempted to dilute or accommodate to the feel- 
ings and prejudices of a superstitious people ; 
and through their now unfettered exertions, 
we trust that soon Travancore will become, 
as Tinnevelly is becoming, a Christian and 
a Protestant State. Tanjore, for d century 
and half the seat of the Danish Mission, has 
considerable Christian congregations formed 
by the Missionaries of Halle, Ziegenbalg, 
and his many excellent successors, of whom 
Swartz is the most eminent, his memory being 
still cherished by the heathen as well as by the 
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converted natives ; and under the cooperating 
zeal and wisdom of our two flourishing Church 
Societies, idolatry has disappeared in several of 
the villages of Tinnevelly, But in full reliance 
on Jehovah's promise, that He will give his 
Son ** the uttermost parts of the earth for a pos- 
session," we believe that at no distant period, 
not Travancore alone, but the whole of India, 
" shall stretch forth her hands unto God." His 
promises, and the arrangements of his Pro- 
vidence, lead to the same conclusion. Surely 
it was for some higher purpose than com- 
mercial profit or political aggrandizement, 
that God has been pleased to bring the whole 
of that vast and populous country under British 
influence, and the greater part under British 
government, and forced it, as it were, as a 
possession on those who administered it, against 
their wishes, often against their express com- 
mands! And the empire thus acquired has 
been rendered more secure, by the marvellous 
discoveries of modern science, which has less^ 
ened as it were, by so many leagues, its immense 
distance, and is about to bring closer to one 
another the several Presidencies. Still stronger 
is the moral security arising out of the fact, 
that the interest of the governors and the 
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gbv^med coincide; for the integrity of Xh^. 
courts of justice, so favourably contrasted witl^; 
the venality and rapacity of native officials, 
and our national veracity, honour, and prin- 
ciple, leave them no cause to regret Hindu oc 
Moslem sway. While the desire to extend 
the Redeemer's kingdom is yearly gaining 
strength at home, education and increasing 
European civilization are preparing \he natives 
for a moral revolution; and both civil and 
military servants of the Company, no longer 
sceptical or favouring heathen practices, en- 
courage and cooperate with our Missionaries^ 
Certainly then it is no visionary speculation, but 
a rational persuasion, that India at no remote 
period will " cast her idols to the moles and to 
the bats;" and, renouncing as an abomination 
its perverted, creating, preserving, and dcr 
stroying triad, with its licentious, and, when 
practicable, murderous rites, learn to wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth the Triune Jef 
hovah. 

In any other town than in this I should 
here conclude ; but I cannot forget that I am 
not addressing an assembly met for literary 
gratification, but an audience which longs to 
impart to other nations the Redemption which 
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it feels td be its choicest blessings and to sub- 
ordinate whatever information it receives to 
this great end. From such an audience I 
cannot part without a glance at what Oxford 
has already accomplished in the £ast> and with- 
out the expression of an earnest hope, that it 
is but the first-fruits of an abundant harvest. 
Our sister University indeed took the lead; 
for the venerable Simeon, who has, perhaps, 
rendered more service to Christianity, directly 
and indirectly, than any individual in my time, 
was entrusted by the pious Mr. Grrant, when 
Chairman of the East India Company, with 
the disposal of his ecclesiastical patronage. 
The happy result of his confidence appears in 
the nomination to Chaplaincies of his two 
Curates, Martyn and Thomason, of Corrie and 
of Buchanan ; and the commendations of Mid^ 
dleton by his successors in the Episcopate, 
justify the choice of the author of that valu* 
able accession to our theology, "The Doc- 
trine of the Greek Article," to preside over 
the then enormous diocese of Calcutta. His 
successors have all come from Oxford; and 
the amiable lamented Heber, and the pre- 
sent venerable and still energetic Diocesan, 
were not mere Graduates, but Residents, the 



first as Fellow of All Souls and Bampton 
Lecturer, and the second commencied his long 
public course of usefulness as Vice-Principal 
of St. Edmund HalL It is an interesting 
reminiscence, that in 1803 these successive 
Prelates recited Prize Compositions in the 
Theatre, the first his admired Poem, " Pales- 
tine," the second an Essay on ** Common Sense,** 
when the idea that there would be an English 
See for them to occupy in India probably 
never crossed the mind of any in the crowded 
Commemoration. Hitherto our Missionaries 
have been generally qualified for their high 
office by piety under the control of good 
sense, but without the benefit of a liberal 
education. The late lamented Fox, in 
South India, Kean in the Punjab, and 
French at Agra, have shown the advaU'* 
tages to be derived from Academical training; 
and the philological and philosophical studie$ 
of the latter have enabled him within a very 
limited time to argue with the subtle Ma^ 
hometan opponents of Christianity, and to 
preach to the disputatious Brahmins in their 
own tongue in the Bazaars. Many such 
evangelists are wanted, and how cordially 
would they be welcomed by the Bishop 
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of Calcutta, ever foremost while in this country 
as the eloquent advocate of the Missionary 
cause. That cause I know 16 dear to you all, 
but few indeed, however gifted, does a gracious 
Providence call to the high honour of enlarging 
his Master's Kingdtmi! Feeble health, family 
ties, and unforeseen obstacles, will interfere 
to disconcert schemes, and to extinguish the 
hope once fondly cherished, of enlightening 
and purifying the dark habitations of cruelty ; 
and in the end, many who in their youth have 
indulged in the aspirations of this holy am- 
bition, will find a satisfying substitute in the 
edification of an English congregation, and be 
content in having done at home what they 
could. Still if they might choose, they would 
prefer to be addressed in the glowing lan- 
guage of Archbishop Wake, as President of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Ejiow- 
ledge, to the Founders of the Tanjore Mission. 
** Your praise it will be, a praise of endlesi^ 
duration on earth, and followed by a just 
recompense in heaven, to have laboured in 
the vineyard which ye yourselves have planted, 
and to have declared the name of Christ where 
it was riot known before. Your oflSce there- 
forCy brethren, I place before all dignities in 
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the Church. You have acquired a more sacred 

fame. And when that day shall arrive that 

the chief Shepherd shall give to every man 

according to his work^ a greater reward shall 

be adjudged to you. Admitted into the 

glorious society of the Prophets, Evangelists, 

and Apostles^ ye with them shall shine^ like 

the sun among the lesser stars, in the kingdom 

of your Father for ever." 

** There's a Diyinity that shapes our ends, 
•* Eough hew them as we may." 

And some who once aspired to bring the dis- 
putatious Brahmin, or proud self-righteous 
ascetic, to accept a Saviour's gracious offer of 
free salvation, may be taught by God's over- 
ruling providence, that neither the plains of 
Tinnevelly, nor the hills of Travancore, but 
their native country, is their allotted field 
of labour ; yet there, I trust, they will retain 
the Missionary spirit, imbibed or strengthened 
in this University, and encourage by their 
influence the cause in which they are not per- 
mitted to take an active part. In conclusion 
let me assure you all, that through your 
agency the Kingdom of our Lord may be 
extended and consolidated, whether it be at 
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home or abroad^ directly or indirectly, is the 
earaest desire and prayer of your faithful 
Servant, 

J. D. Macbride. 



